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over Gorchakov and the foreign office. The chancellor had favored a preliminary peace agreement couched in rather general terms and embodied in a protocol; he felt that the conclusion of a treaty in the "preliminary" stage of the negotiations would expose Russia to charges of violating the treaties of 1856 and 1871 and would make difficult the final settlement in concert with other Powers. Ignatev, on the contrary, was determined that preliminary peace should be as definite and binding as he could make it. He hurried the Porte through the necessary formalities, and on March 17, N.S. ratifications were exchanged in St. Petersburg. The preliminary Treaty of San Stefano thus acquired an ominous air of finality, although it was subject to review by the members of the European concert.
The Russian nationalist press acclaimed the treaty as a monument of statesmanship and moderation. This interpretation, however, was not shared abroad. Even the Balkan countries, with the exception of Bulgaria and Montenegro, showed disillusionment, bitterness, and resentment. Serbia, fallen from grace after her ignominious defeat in 1876, did not re-enter the war until after the capitulation of Plevna, partly because she was discouraged by the Russians themselves, but chiefly because her army was disorganized and her treasury empty, the much-needed Russian subsidies being parsimoniously measured out and delayed. Her alleged lack of military prowess and the brevity of her belligerency (six weeks) were unceremoniously rubbed in by Ignatev. Serbian territorial claims, moreover, were blocked by the fact that Bosnia and Herzegovina, under the Reichstadt agreement, were an Austrian preserve (even though the Treaty of San Stefano appeared to ignore it), while Macedonia was assigned to Bulgaria. In spite of independence and territorial gains bestowed upon them at San Stefano, the Serbs, remembering the heyday of Cherniaev and of the Russian volunteers, felt betrayed and despoiled. Greece, divided between the desire to establish her claim to territorial compensation and mistrust of Russia and the fear of rumored British designs on Crete, had maintained an uneasy neutrality until it was too late; she finally entered the war on February 1, 1878, N.S., the day after the signature of the armistice of Adrianople, but she was at once peremptorily ordered by the Powers to withdraw her troops, which had crossed the frontiers. The inclusion of Macedonia and the Aegean littoral in Bulgaria dealt to Greek national aspirations a blow which was not mitigated by the paltry promises of reforms in Epirus and Thessaly, the